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FOR THE FRIEND. 
Who that makes any pretension to taste in} 


literature, or that reads at all, is not fami- 


liar with the writings of Oliver Goldsmith; |, 


at least with his more popular productions? 
As a poet, though not entitled to be placed in 
the first rank, he perhaps more emphati- 
cally than any other, the universal favourite; 
and, if touches true to nature and to life, terse- 
ness of diction, graceful and mellifluous versi- 
fication, be regarded as legitimate claims, the 
partiality is surely not misplaced. 
denominated by one of the literary fraternity 
with whom he associated, “ an inspired ideot,’ 
vet he who was the companion of such men as 
the Burkes, Sir Joshua Re ynolds, and others 
equally distinguished; who was not merely to- 
le sail but loved, by the querulous and dicta- 
torial Johnson, eould not have been destitute 
of social attractions. And, notwithstanding 
the reckless, luckless, wayward tenour of his 
chequered pilgrimage, there are but few per- 
sons, we should think, who can read without 
interest the delightful sketch of his life prefixed 
to Campbeil’s dissertation upon his genius and | 
works. ‘The dissertation itself we venture to 
recommend as a rare specimen of critical acu- 
men; of chaste and elegant writing 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


BORN 1728.—piep 1774. 


! the 


ford, in Ire 


is, in 
land. His father held mee mg of 
kenny West, in the county of Westmea 
a tradition in the 


Kil- 
‘There was 
family, that they were descended 
from Juan Romeiro, a Spanish gentleman, who had 
settled in Ireland, 
married a 
adopted by 


in the sixteenth century, and had 
whose name of 
their descendants. 


woman, 


Goldsmiti was 





in reading and writing by a schoolmaster in his 
father’s parish, who had been a quartermaster in 
the wars of Queen Anne; and whi, being fond of | 
relating his adventures, is suppers -d to have com-)} 
municated to the young mind of his pupil the ro- 
mantic and wandering disposition which showed 


itself in his future 


years. He was next placed under 
the Rev. Mr. Gritfin, schoolmaster of Elphin, and | 
was received into the house of his father’s brother, 


Mr. Golds 


and friend 


uth, of Ballyoughter. Some 
of his ung , Who were met 
, happening to be 
of Oliver's 


relations 
on a social 
struck with the sprightliness | 
s abilities, and know 
stances of his 
expense of 


part 


ng the narrow circuin- 

father, offered to join in defraying the 

giving him a liberal education. JT a 

chief contributor was the Rev. Thomas Contari: 

who had miarris poet’s aunt. 
: 


ingly sent, lime, to the 


d our He was cenedt 
lor some schoo] of Athlone. 


SEVENTH DAY, FIFTH MONTH, 31, 1828. 


. | neither premiums nor a scholarship, and was 


Although | 


Oliver Goldsmith was born at a place called Pal-| 
parish of Ferney, and county of L ong- | 


Oliver was instructed |} 
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and afterwards to an academy at Fdgeworthstown, | me.” 


| where 


Mr. Contarine 


next resolved to send him t 
he was fitted for the university. He was|the Temple; but on his way to London he was 
admitted a sizer of Trinity college, Dublin, in his|fleeced of all his money in gaming, and returne: 


fifteenth year, a circumstance which denoted re-| once more to his mother’s house in disgrace 
markable proficiency; and three years afterwards,} fliction. Again was his good uncle reconciled to him, 


was elected one of the exhibitioners on the founda- | and equipped him for Edinburgh, that he 


tion of Erasmus Smith. But though he occasionally {sue the study of medicine. 


idistinguished himself by his translations from the | | On his arrival at Edinburgh, he took lodgings. and 
classics, his general appearance at the university | sallied forth to take a view of the city; but at a late 
corresponded neither with the former promises, nor| hour, he recollected that he had omitted to infor 
future development of his talents. He 
Johnson, a lounger at the college gate. 


and af- 


might pur- 


was, like | himse lfof the name and address of his lk — udy; and 


He gaine d| would not have found his w: iy back, if he had not 


not | fortunately met with the porter who had carried his 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts till two luggage. 


After attending some courses of medical 
rears after the regular time. His backwardness, it} lectures at Edinburgh, he was permitted by his 
J | 


would appear, was the effect of despair more than of| uncle to repair to Leyden, for the sake of finishing 
wilful negligence. He had been placed under ajhis studies, when his departure was accelerated by 
savage tutor, named Theaker Wilder, who used to} a debt, which he had contracted by becoming securi- 
insult him at public examinations, and to treat his|ty for an acquaintance, and from the arrest attending 
delinquencies with a ferocity that broke his spirit.| which he was only the a 
On one occasion, poor Oliver was so imprude nt as to|friend. If Leyden, however, was his object, he, with 


invite a company of young people, of both sexes, to| the usual eccentric ity of his aaaitions s,set out to reach 
a dance and supper in his rooms. 


saved by interference of 





On receiving in-|it by way of Bordeaux, and embarked in a ship 

which was bound thither from Leith; but which 

place of revelry, belaboured him before his guests,| was driven, bi stress of weather, into Neweastl 
and rudely broke up the assembly. 


The disgrace of | upon Tyne His fellow passengers were some 
this inhuman treatment drove him for atime from|Scotchmen, who had been employed in raising m¢ 


the university. He set out from Dublin, intending |in their own country for the service of the king ot 
to sail from Cork for some other country, he knew|France. They were arrested by orders ons ‘ 


roverii- 


Ee; nee of which, Theaker grimly repaired to the 


not whither; but, after wandering about till he | ment, at New Castle: and Goldsmith, who hud been 
was reduced to such famine, that he thought a hand |committed to prison with them, was not liberated 
full of gray peas, which a girl gave him at a wake, | till after a fortnight’s confinement. By this accident, 
the sweetest repast he had ever tasted, be returned | however, he was eventually saved from an early 
home, like the prodigal son, and matters were ad- | death. 


DIS Imprisonment, 


and was wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, 
About the time of his finally leaving the university | where every soul on board perished. 


| 

The vessel sailed during 
justed for his being received again at college. 

his father died. 


His uncle Contarine, from w hom | On being releaged, he took shipping for Holland, 
he experienced the kindness of a father, wished himjand arrived at Leyden, where he continued about 
to have taken orders, and Oliver is said to have 


ap- 
|plied for them, but to have been rejected ; though 
| for what reason is not sufficiently known. He then 
accepte d the situation of private tutor in a gentle- 


a twelvemonth, 
At the end of that time, having lust 
farthing at the table, and expended the 
greater part of a supply, which a friend lent him, in 


and studied chemistry and anatomy. 
exhausted his 


gaming 


man’s family, and retained it long enough to save} purchasing some costly Dutch flower roots, which 
about £30, with which he bought a tolerable horse,| he intended for a present to his uncle, hg set out to 
and went forth upon his adventnres. At the end of| make the tour of Europe on foot, unincumbered at 
six weeks, his friends 


, having heard nothing of him, } least 
concluded that he hed left the kingdom, 
jreturned to his mother’s house, 


by the weight of The 


his money. manner in 
which he occasional! lly subsisted, during his travels, by 
playing his flute among the peasantry, 
puting ai the different universities, has been inu 

rable times repeated, In the last, and most authentic 


The account which he gave of that} account of his life, the circumstance of his having 


| he had been at Cork, where he had sold his former}eyer been a travelling tutor is éalled in qu sation. 
| horse, and paid his passage to America; but the ship ust have rea 
|happening to sail whilst he was viewing the I 
} sities of the city, he 


when he 
without a penny, 
upon a poor little horse, which he called Fiddleback, 
and which was not worth more the an twenty shillings. 


and by dis- 


im 


himself was, 


Assistance from his uncle n 
curio- | he 
had just money enough left to 


thed him,as 


remained for six months at Padua, after having 


traversed parts of Flanders, France, ¢ 





rermany, &ia 
| pure hase Fiddieback, and to reach the house of an| Switzerland, in the last of which countries, he wrote 
j old acquaintance on the road. This nominal friend, | the first sketch of his “* Traveller.” 
thowever, had received him very coldly; and, in His uncle having died while he was in Italy, he 


order to evade his applic ati on for pecuniary relief,| was obliged to travel on foot through France to 
had advised him to sell his diminutive steed, | England, and arrived in London 


and m extreme distress, 
| promised ao another in its place, which should cost} He was for a short time usher in an academy, and 
jue nothing, e ither for price or provender. Tocon-| was afterwards found and relieved by his old triend 
| firm this one ise, he pulled out an oaken staff from| Dr. Sleigh, in the situation of journeyman to a che- 
| beneath a be e ha as this generous offer had been} mist. By his friend’s assistance, he was enabled to 


made, a neighbouring 
vited both the 
| him, 


grentieman 


endeay 
miser and 


yured to estab- 
this attemy pt 
through the 


came in, and in-| take lodgings in the city, and 
Goldsmith to dine with} lish medical 

Upon a short acquaintance, Oliver commu-|he was unsuccessful interest of 
|nicated his situation to the stranger, and was ena-| Dr. Milner, a d ryman, he obtained the 
bled, by his liberality, to proceed upon his journey.| appointment of a askya cian to one of the factories in 
| This was his story. His mother, it may be sup-j India; and in order to defray the 
posed, was looking rather gravely upon her prudent} thither, prepare xd to publish, by subscription, his 
\ hild, who had such adventures to relate, when he|* Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Literature 
| conclude d them by saying, “* And now, my dear|in Europe. ” For some unknown reason, his ap- 
j mother, he aving strug he d so hard to come home to | pointment to India was dropped; and we ind him, 


+) you, | wonder that you are not more rejoic ed to see for seven or eight months, writing im Dr. Griffith's 
| 


himself in al practice. 
but 


enting clerg 


expense of getting 
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Monthly Revi yy a salary, and bis board and) with an ease and grace almost exclusive! y his own; | resemblance of principles, 


lodging in the proprietor’s house. Leaving this) and connects extensive views of the happiness and | conclusions 
employment, he went into private lodgis 


They arrive at the same 
against luxury; the one from contem- 

igings, apnd| interests of socie ty, with pictures of life, that touch | plating the ruins of a village, and the other from re- 
finished his “ Enquiry into the State ,of Literature,”| the heart by their familiarity. His language is cer-| viewing the downfall of empires. But the Engtish 


which was published in 1759. The rest of his his-| tainly simple, though it is not cast in a rugged or! poet is more moderate in his sentiments than th 
gaunt and | philosopher of Geneva; he neither stretches them 


tory from this period become chiefly that of his! careless mould He is no disciple of the 
well known works. His principal literary employ-|famished school’ of simplicity. Deliberately as he|to such obvious paradox, nor involves them in s 





iments, previous to his raising himself into notice by| wrote, he cannot be accused of wanting natural and | manv details of sophistry ; nor does he blasphem: 
his poe try, were, conducting t Lady's M 1e,| idiomatic expression; but still it is select and refined | all philos¢ phy and knowledge in pronouncing a ma- 

riting a volume of essays called * The Bee,” “ Let-| expression He uses the ornaments which must al-|lediction on luxury. {ousseau is the advocate oj 
ters on English History,” “Letters of a Citizen of| ways distinguish true poetry from prose; and when |savageness, Goldsmith only of simplic ity. Stil 


the World,” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Bos-| he adopts colloquial plainness, it is with the utmost 
well has related the affecting circumstan 





e 





|however, his theory is adverse to trade, and wealth, 
: ' ' T | P 
es in which| care and skill, to avoid a vulgar humility. There is | and arts. He delineates their evils, and disdains their 


‘ 
Dr. Johnson found poor Goldsmith in lodgings, at! more of this sustained simp)icity, of this chaste econo- | vaunted benefits. This is certainly not philosophica 
Wine-office court, Fleet-street, where he nished | my and choice of words in Goldsmith, than in any | neutral ty; but a neutral balancing of arguments 


the Vicar of Wakefield, immured by b: iliffs from | modern poet, or perhaps than would be attainable or | would have frozen the spirit of poetry. We must 
without, and threatened with expulsion by his land-} desirable as a standard for every writer of rhyme. |consider him as a pleader on that side of the ques- 
lady from within. The sale of the novel for £60) In extensive narrative poems such a style would be j tion, which accorded with the predominant state of 
brought him present relief; and, within a few years| too difficult. There is a noble propriety even in the |his heart; and, considered in that light, he is the 


from that time, he emerged from his obscurity to| careless strength of great poems as in the roughness | poetical advocate of many truths. He revisits a sp 


the best society and literary distinction But what-! of castle walls; and, gencrally speaking, where there |consecrated by his earliest and tenderest recollec- 
ever change of public est ition he experienced,{ is a long course of story or observation of life to be | tions; he misses the bloomy flush of life, which ha 





the man was not to 3 altered, and he continued to! pursued, such exquisite touches as those of Gold-|marked its once busy, but now depopulated scenes 





exhibit a personal character, which was neither much | smith would be too costly materials for sustaining it. | he beholds the inroads of monopolizing wealth, whic! 


reformed by experience, nor dignified by reputation. | But let us not imagine that the serene graces of this | had driven the peasant to emigration ; and, tracing 
It is but too well known, that with all his original and| poet were not admirably adapted to his subjects. the sources of the evil to “ Trade’s proud empire 

refined faculties, he was often the butt of witlings,| His po try is not that of impetuous, but of contem-| which has so often proved a transient glory, and 
and the dupe of impostors. He threw away h plative sensibility ; of a spirit breathing its regrets|enervating good, he laments the state of society 


here wealth accumulates, and men decay.” Un. 


doubtedly, counter views of the subject might hav 


, ina a 


money at the gaming table, and might also be said|and recollections, in a tone that has no dissonance 


to be a losing gambler in conversation, for he aimed| with the calm of philosophical reflection. He takes 
i all societies at being brilliant and argumentative ;/ rather ¢ 


levated speculative views of the causes of presented themselves, both to the poet and philoso. 





the sul ts which} wood and evil in society ; at the same time, the ob- 


pher. The imagination of either might have con. 
templated, in remote pe rspective, the replenishing 


1 
but generally chose to dispute 
he least understood, and contrived to forteit as much} jects 


which are most endeared to his imagination 
credit for common sense as could be got rid of in col-| are those of familiar and simple interest; and the | of empires beyond the deep, and the diffusion of ci- 
I 


oquial intercourse. After losing his appointment to| domesti 


affections may be said to be the only vilized existence, as eventual consolations of futurits 


India, he applied to Lord Bute for a salary, to be| of his romance. The tendency towards abstracted for the ne sufferings of emigrations. But thos 


enabled to travel into the interior of Asia. The} observation in his poetry agrees pecul iarly with the 


ted, because he was then un-|compendious form of expression which he studied ; 


distant and cold calculations of optimism would haves 





petition was negie been wholly foreign to the tone and subject of the 
poem. It was meant to fix our patriotic sympathy 


known. The same boon, however, or some adequat whilst the homefelt jo on which his fancy loved 


provision might have been obtained for him after-| to repose, required at once the chastest and swe vetest on an innocent and suffering class of the community 
wards, when he was recommended to the Earl 


Northumberland, at that time lord-licutenant of|the dignity of a philosophical poem. His hate 


Ireland. But when he waited on th ri, he threw nner h a still depth of feeli 


: ‘ 
oO colours of 


ianguage, make them harmonize wit! o refresh our recollections of the simple joys, ul 


sacred and strong local attachments, and all t) 
ng and reflection,| manly virtues of rustic life. Of such virtues th 
away his prepared compliments on | lordship’s| which gives back the image of nature unruftied and very remembrance is by degrees obliterated in tl 
steward, and then retrieved the mistake by tell mint vy. He 


has no redundant thoughts, or fals breasts.of a commercial people. It was meant t 


the nobleman, for whom he had meditated a courtly! transports: bat ms, On every occasion, rebuke the luxurious and gelfish spirit of opule nce 


speech, that he had no confidence in the patrona weighed the i { he surre aa him-{|which imitating the pomp and solitude of feudal 


of the great, but would rather rely upon the book elf. Whatever ar ir or casual felicities he may } al without their hospitality and protection, 











sellers. There must have been som thing, however, ave thus sacrificed, he gained a hie h de gree of pu- surrounded its¢ lf with monotonous ple sure grounds 
with all his peculiarities, still endear in his per-| rity and self-possession. His chaste pathos makes} which indignantly “spurned the cottage from th 
sonal character. 1s known to recall his me-| him an insinuating moralist, and throws a charm of | gree — 

nory with tears of affection in his eyes. It cannot! Claude-like sofitn over his descriptions of homely Pleasing as Goldsmith is, it is impossib le aie 
be believed, the better cenius of his writings! objects that would se« only fit te » be the subjects of cribe variety to his poetical character ; and Dr. Jolin- 
Ww lways absent from his conversation. One may} Dutch painting. But his “quiet ‘enthusiasin leads |son has justly remarked something of an aii 
eonceive graces of his pirit to have been drawn forth| the affections to humble things without a vulgar|resemblance of tone and sentiment between th 


ry Burke or Rey: olds, which neither Johnson nor) association “ Traveller’ and “ Deserted Village.” But the lat- 


; and he inspires us with a fondness to 
, 





Garrick had the sen lily to appreciate, trace the simplest recollections of irn, till we |ter is certainly an improvement on its predecessor 
His “ Hietoryof the Earth and Animated Nature”} count the furniture of its ale-house, and listen to|The field of contemplation in the “ Traveller is ra 
vas the last, and most amusing, of these prose un-| the “ varnished clock that clicked behind the door.” |ther desultory. The other poem has an endear 
I . 


dertakings. Im the mean time he had consumed} He betrays so little effort to make us visionary by 


| locality, and introduces us to beings with whom t 
more than the gains of all his labours by 


y 


imprudent] the usual and palpable fictions of his art; he keeps |imagination contracts an intimate friendship. Fi 

clos in |tion in p etry is not the reverse of truth, but her soft 
and enchanted resemblance; and this ideal beauty of 
nature has been seldom united with so much sober 
oe lity as in the groups and scenery of the “ Desert- 


ed Villag 


nanagement, and had injured his health by oecca-| apparently so close to realities, and draws certain 


i 
sional excesses of application. His debts amounted| conclusions, respecting the radical interests of man, 
to £4000. “ Was ever poet,” said Dr. Johnson, “so|so boldly and decidedly, that we pay him a compli- 
7 = : pa} I 


trusted before?’’ Jo retrieve his finances, he con-| ment, not 
| 





vays extended to the tuneful tribe, that 
tracted for new works to the booksellers, eng uged to} of judging his sentume 


nts by their strict and logical 
write comedies for both the theatres, and projected} interp 


ion. in thus judging him by the t 
an “ Universal Dictionary of the Sciences.” But his} his philosophical spirit, I am not prepared to say, 





j } } 1 Fe ca rs} le i > ’ . - > ace re 
labours were terminated by a death not wholly un-| that he is a purely impartial theorist. He advance [tis of the last importance, to season the passion 


. . e 4h ] » : 1 ina 
imputable to the imprudence which had pervaded his| gene ral a 3, respecting the happiness of socivty, | ofa child with devotion, which seldom dies in a mind 
life. In a fever, induced by strangury and distres s| foun »d on limited views of truth, an id under the bias {that has received an e: irly tincture of it. Though it 
of mind, he made use of Dr. James's powders, under | of “wee feelings. He 





contemplates only one side of }may seem extingul ished for a while by the cares of 
circumstances which he was warned would render| the question. It must be always thus in poetry. |the ¥ a the he ats of youth, or the allurements of 
them dangerous. ‘The symptoms of his disease grew | Let the mind be ever so tranquilly disposed to re 


e, generally breaks out and discovers its 





immediately more alarming, and he expired at the} tion, yet if it retains poetical sensation, it will em- 


end of a few d 


, as soon as discretion, consideration, age, 0! 
days, in his forty-sixth year. | brace only those speculat ve opinions 


at fall in with ba m for es have brought the man to himself. T 

Goldsmith’s poetry enjoys a calm and steady] the tone of the imagination. Yet I am not dis eres : 7 que overed and overruled, but cannot be en- 
| 

| 

| 








popularity. It spires us, indeed, with no admira-} to consider irely quenched and smothered.—.4ddison. 


3 principies as absurd, or his repre ent- 
tion of daring desis 






or 





of fertile invention ; but it} ations of life as the mere reveries of fancy. 
presents, within its narrow limits, a distinct andj 'n the “ Deserted Village” he is an advocate for 
unbroken view of poetical delightfulness. His de-|the agricultural, in preference to the 








gion gives a eall, a neuter must 
ve a coward or an hypocrite. In such cases w 
1 vald never be backward.—Penn’s Maxims. 


he 1 rif ght or re l 
com mercial I 
iptions and sentiments have the pure zest of na- prosperity of a nation ; and he ple: ds for the bless- 





se 





ture. He is refined without false delicacy, and cor-| ings of the simpler state, not with the 





ie vVacue pre di- 0---— 
rect without insipidity. Perhaps there is an intel-| lection for the i is ts n ‘ 
: i Si} “y I rnaps the i il itel je # wr the « yuniry Which is common to P »¢ The mind is enlarged or contracted, - as 
lectual composure in his manner, which may, 1) but with an earnestness that sicihe sses to chal 


 jthe of ject, upon which it chooses to dwell: 
is meal familiar with, are great or little. 
Seed. 


some passages, be said t« ) approac h to the reserved | | our soberest beiiel. Between Rousseau’s celel rate 
und prosaic ; but he unbends from this graver strait: | letter on the influence of the sciences, and this popu- 


of retlection to tenderness, and even to playfulness! lar poem, it will not be difficult to discover some 
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The selection for the “ English Classic’’|lusion laid open in the chamber of disease; he will| bestow happiness, and recompense that kindnees 


which we have assigned for to day, is at the 
suggestion of a friend, whose taste and judg- 
ment we deem a sufficient warrant. “I have 
always.” says he, * esteemed it one of the hap- 
piest productions of the great moralist.”” Ad- 
verting to the frequent inroads which Death 
has recently made in the domestic enjoyments 
and pleasant prospects of many—to the num- 
ber of persons whose thread of life has been 
suddenly dissevered, some of them in the 
prune of their strength, and in the midst of 
an apparently prosperous and useful career, 
the train of reflections here brought into view, 
may neither be inappropriate nor unprofitable. 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 11. 
The Ramauer, No. 54. Saturday, Sept. 22. 1750. 


BY DR. JOHNSON, 


Day presses on the heels of day, 

And moons increase to their decay; 

But you with thoughtless pride elate, 

Uneonscious of impending fate, 

Command the pillar’d dome to rise, 

When, lo! thy tomb forgotten lies. 
Francis’ Horace. 


I have lately been called, from a mingled life of 
business and amusement, to attend the last hours of 
an old friend; an office which has filled me, if not 
with melancholy, at least with serious reflections, and 
turned my thoughts towards the contemplation of 
those subjects which, though of the utmost import- 
ance, and of indubitable « ertainty, are generally se- 
cluded from our regard by the jollity of health, the 
hurry of employment, and even by the calmer diver- 


sions of study and speculation ; or if they become ac- 
idental topics of conversation and argument, yet 
rarely sink deep into the heart, but give occasion 
only to some subtleties of reasoning, or elegancies of 
declamation, which are heard, applauded, and for- 
ytlen, 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man, 


accustomed to extend his views through a long con- 
catenation of causes and effects, to trace things from 


their origin to their period, and compare means with 
ends, may discover the weakness of human schemes; 
deluded ; 
show the insufficiency of wealth, honours, and power, 


detect the fallacies by which mortals are 


to real happiness; and please himself and his auditors 
with learned lectures on the vanity of life. 


THE FRIEND. 


there find vanity divested of her robes, power depriv-| 


jed of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without her mask. 
The friend whom | have lost was a man eminent 
for genius; and, like others of the same class, suffi- 


| ciently pleased with acceptance and applause. Being 


caressed by those who have preterments and riches | 


in their disposal, he considered himself as in the di-| 
rect road of advancement, and had caught the flame} 
of ambition by approac hes to its o yyect, But in the | 
midst of his hopes, his projects, and his gaieties, he 
was seized by a lingering disease, which, from its} 
first stage, he knew to be incurable. Here was an| 
end of all his visions of greatness and happiness; 
from the first hour that his health declined, all his 


former pleasures grew tasteless, 


| 
His friends expect-| 
ed to please him by those accounts of the growth of} 
his reputation, which were formerly certain of being 
well received! but they soon found how little he was 
now affected by compliments, and how vainly they 
attempted, by flattery, to exhilarate the langour of 
weakness, and relieve the solicitude of approaching 
death. 
virtue surpass all external goods, might here have 
seen them weighed against each other; where all 
that gives motion to the active, and elevation to tlic 
eminent, all that sparkles in the eye of Hope, and 
pants in the bosom of Suspicion, at once bec une | 


Whoever would know how much piety and | 


dust in the balance, without weight and without re-| 
gard. 
influence when they are considered as riches, which 
to-morrow shall be bestowed upon another, authority 
which shall this night expire for ever, and praise, 
which, however merited, or however sincere, shal! 
after a few moments, be heard no more. 


Riches, authority, and praise, lose all their 


In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, nothing 
appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden his heart, but | 
the recollection of acts of goodness ; nor excite his at- 
tention, but some opportunity for the exercise of the 
duties of religion. Ev 
this side of the grave was received with coldness and 


ery thing that terminated on 
indifference, and regarded rather in consequence of | 
the habit of valuing it, than from any opinion that] 
|it deserved value; it had little more prevalence over | 
jhis mind than a bubble that was now broken, a} 
|dream from which he was awake. His whole powers | 
were engrossed by the consideration of another state ; | 
and all conversation was tedious that had not some | 
tendency to disengage him from human affairs, and | 
to open his prospects into futurity. 

It is now passed; we have closed his eyes, and | 
| heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
sight of this last conflict, I felt a see! 
known to me before; a confusion of passions, an aw- 
| fal stillness of sorrow, a gloomy terror without a 


sensation 





But though the speculatist may see and show the 
folly of | 


iname. The thoughts that entered my soul were 
t terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, every | too strong to be diverted, and too piercing to be en-| 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace | qured; but such violence cannot be lasting, the | 
him through the day or year, and you will find him| storm subsided in a short time, I wept, retired, and| 
acting upon principles, which he has in common with ‘grew calm. 


the illiterate and une rhtened, angry an sased | . . . 
: 7 ™ nlightened, angry and ple used I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
the lowest of the vulgar, pursuing, with the r ; 


pene ardour, the same designs; grasping, with all | mind the oBvets which an ——— ™ om J 
the eagerness of transport, those riches which he payee ~ a ee ere a a 
ras : Pont, a pre jand use of reflection ; for by far the greater part it is| 
a he cannot keep; and swelling with the ap-| Wholly unrevarded, their friends and their enemies| 
plause which he has gained, by proving that ap-| ink into the grave without raising amy uncommon 
The po a eee edind ween Gib ese jemotion, or reminding them that they are themselves 
i at rushes upo > soul, an i Ole aaa hat they 
takes away from our appetites oad passions the |°" = eng? ‘ od a ae ee os, 
power of resistance, is to be found, where I have re- |e es? eer eee 
ceived it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this school of wisdom is not the pecu'iar privilege of 
geometricians; the most sublime and important pre- 
cepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor labo- 
rious preparations; they are enforced without the 
aid of eloquence,and understood without skill in ana- 
lytic science. Every tongue can utter them, and} 
every understanding can conccive them. He that 
Wishes in earnest to obtain just sentiments coucern- | 
ing his condition, and would be intimately acquaint- | 
ed with the world, may find instructions on évery | When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once| 
side. He that desiges to enter behind the scene,| find excuses for every weakness, and palliations of | 
which every art has been employed to decorate, and | every fault; we recollect a thousand endearments, | 
every passion labours to illuminate, and wishes to| which before glided off our minds without impres-| 
see life stripped of those ornaments which make it|sion, a thousand favours unrepaid ; a thousand duties 
glitter on the stage, and exposed in its natural mean- | unperformed ; and wish, vainly wish, for his return; 


ness, impotence, and nakedness, may find all the de- ‘not so much that we may receive, as that we may 








It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
jour veneration for the good, and extenuates our| 
|hatred of the bad. Those virtues which once we en-| 
i vied, as Horace observes, because they eclipsed our 

own, can now no longer obstract our re putation, and 
| we have therefore no interest to suppress their praise. 
| That wickedness which we feared for its malignity | 
is now become’ impotent; and the man whose name 
filled us with alarm, and rage, and indignation, can} 
at last be considered only with pity or contempt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


doubted antagonist of Cardon and Erasmus; yet at 
the death of each of his great rivals he relent d 
complained that they were snatched away from i 
before their reconcili Ls con pleted. 
Art thou too fallen? Ere anger could subside 
And love return, hes great Erasmus died 
Such are the sentiments with which we finally re- 
view the effects of passion, but which we sometimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. Let 
us therefore make haste to do what we shall certain- 
ly at last wish to have done: let us return the cares 
ses of our friends, and endeavour, by mutual end 
ments, to heighten that tenderne which is t ie ft i 
of life. Let us be quick to repent of injuries whie 
repentance rren anguish, and let 
} open our eyes to every rival ¢ ! nee, and | Ly ¢ y 
and willi ! ] LM justice will com 
pel us to t last 
we 
D R THE FRIEND 
MAY. 
| 4 
I f ¢ r cale 
The w that f the flowers, 
And h rw ymme breathings fill the 
Tell of serene 
Of |} irs that gic inf Ly 
Be ith the ot N 
The spirit of the gv outh-wind calis 
From his t thro ol r; 
And whe s whispe @& voice in music fal 
Beauty ts buddir ere 
The vht ones of the valley break 
Their slur i ake. 
The w ig verdure s along the plain 
ind the v > for t we es, 





»r 


ae 
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which before we never understood. 
‘There ts not, perhaps, to a mind well instructed, 


a more p inful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
crime seems now tirretrievable: it is indelibly record- 
ed, and the stamp of fate is tixed upon it. “We con- 


sider, with the most afflictive anguish, the pain which 


ind now innot 


we have given, illeviate, and the 
losses which we have caused, and now cannot re- 
pair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the death 
of an emulator’or competitor produces. Whoever 
had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence 


and to whatever ardour of 
} 


to deserve our fondness; 





opposition interest may inflame us, no man ever out- 
lived an enemy whom he did not then wish to ha 

made a friend. ‘Those who are versed in literary 
history, know that the elder Scaliger was tl re- 











ting shadow floats 


notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of Ma: 








» tresses of the woods, 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play, 
And the full brimming floods, 
| r goal they run, 
is sur 
— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
See I Kings, chap. XIX. verse 11, 12, 13. 
When. bv divine command, on Horeb’s mount 
The prophet stood, to hail the dread approach 


t horrors round him rose! 
whirlwind 


ael’s God, wha 





oer the earth the impetuous 


sweepe-— 
The uptorn rocks—the lofty mountains rent, 
Proclaiin its fury: but amid this tempest 

The Lord of hosts comes not: nor mid the shock 
Of the fierce earthquake ; when the heaving plains 
Tremble beneath its power, and nature groans 

As though her last, her final hour were come. 
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{ . . . . 
| cause we contend that he is distinct from man, or} ten again on the subject, “having nothing new to 


Then burst the lightnings; then the vivid flames, 
Curling in broad and fiery sheets, rush by: 
Comes He not now? Behold the prophet stand 
In silent expectation, firm, unmoved. 

Ceases the elemental war; a calm, 

Holy, and deep, and awful, spreads around : 
Then bow’d Elijah, and, with veiled head, 

in humble reverence hail’d the still small voice, 
That mid the silence stole upon his ear, 

Speaks not the scene this lesson to the soul ?— 


mW 
i 


hat not in boasted reason’s actjve power, 

The bold conceptions, or the lofty shapes, 
Which vain imagination bodies forth ; 

Not mid the strife of tongues, the war of words, 
Nor passion’s jarring conflict, ere can man 
Hold commune with his Maker, or perceive 

His sacred influence shed upon the soul : 

No! rather in the stillness of all flesh, 

When self-abased, and lofty pride subdued, 
Each passion lull’d, and meekness in the breast 
Has made her dwelling, may we hope to hear 
The gentle whisperings of the voice of truth, 
The holy teachings of Almighty love 
Oh! then, my soul! be this thy aspiration : 
That mid 


rage, 


the earthquake’s shock, the tempest’s 


Like good Elijah thou may’st firmly stand, 
And like him bow, in awe and reverence, 
When in deep silence, God himself reveals. 


—p—- 
ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 


) 


Continued from page 246. 


That traces of a belief in the existence of an evil 


being, are to be found in the oriental philosophy, and 
even in the various systems of heathen superstition, 


is no argument against its truth, 


For a similar 
gument might be forme 


ar- 
the existence of 
retribution. On the con- 
trary, itis an evidence that certain leading princi- 


ples of religion have been universally impressed 


] 


+ 
i 


against a 
God, and a state of futu 


r 


re 


he minds of mankind; and though th 





: : ese may have) away of his OWN LUSTS AND ENTICED!! 
mn distorted, corrupted, and even totally p rted ; . . 
st, through all, they discover a common oricin, 1 shall make no comments here on the imputations 
Phe Berean objects the difficulty in accounting for neck the Saviour of men—those who truly love 
; > . eat Pp rm - the Lord Jesus may form their own estimate ot these 
the origin e the evil being. But if this objection views. But before I leave the subject. I will men-! 
a ee ris purpose, it must amount to this : Phat tion that Christ’: prayer was objec ted to R. Bar« lay 
te ~ Phsapn ra rs seer agro ty ts fhe gument against some of the doctrines of 
Tis colticdt acietiane tie Stee ; ’ a a Po which Barelay replies: “ But this may 
senk. Gatishonn.tinen. cnr s6rs wah. laveeene: And | s ways be answe red: for he h et proved that | 
sinadid tk oak taal Uh olan: aa e a scan Christ's pray ng to save him from this hour, was in 
; ae : ”* Uti him a real d g, however submissively, that he 
or sat origin of a First Cause might not undergo that which he knew he came into 
“No reasonable evidence,” says he, in be de-| the world to do., Neither can this be affirmed, with- 
ved of his existence from the experic of ma out importing that Christ was unwilling to do his 
cind. his is a bold assertion, which, | am per-| father’s will, and desirous to shun it, whic h, to af- 
suaded every man of reflection has it in his power to} firm, were s.aspucmy—so that his prayer was not a 
ontradict, les the thing might not be, but that he might 
te further objects that “tho existence and pur-| be saved and preserved from being overwhelmed with | 
pose such a being is wholly ine mpat ble with the the dith« ulties and distresses that in that hour did | 
divine attributes :” and that * the doctrii ulfords aland might attend him: and in this his prayer was} 
plau pubic reuse for crime, and ca ilated to draw off inswered: for albeit these difficulties were n rt re-} 
the mind from a close watch over its own opera-| moved, yet he triumphed over them.” Barclay’s| 
vious, We iW ork 4 fol. 7 . 
Phus Jesus Christ and his apostles promulgated a| \s respects the quotation from James——even as} 
doctrine wholly encompe lible with the d " ittr respects us, it does not support the doctrine of the 
butes, and which affords a plausible excuse for ¢ e'| Berean. We do not in the least question that a man 
He stems to think he has found an ingenio irn| is “tempted.” and that of the common enemy, when} 
upon me in the expressions of Peter 1 Jude holhe is “drawn away of his own lusts and enticed.” 
represent the devil as under chains of d ne yi R. lay says that the devil enters into these lusts, 
| represent him as roaming at large, &c. The objec-| and power inclines them to sin; and, therefore, 
tion certainly shows a disposition to tri y mere} wh s drawn away of these, we very proper- 
play upon words. The objection, ho appli lly say tempted. But to support the doctrine « f| 
no less to the apostles than to me: the one speaks of! the Berean, the text should say. “ Every man that is 
him as contending with Michael the archanvel. and} te mpted, is drawn away of his own lusts and enticed, 
the other, as going about “like a roaring lion, seek-| without any other exciting cause.” But the apostle 
ing whom he might devour”—uand the believers ws says no such thing. On the contrar¢, he says, * Re- 
exhorted (by both) to resist him, stedfast in the| sist the devil, and he will flee from you.” James 
faith, Va. Fe 
ln page 195, he expresses a regret that the first There are 


chapter of the Doctrines was permitted to be pub- 
lished, because among other sad things it did, it 
would tend to draw off the mind from that of God 


because his operatians are known in man, must he, | 
therefore, necessarily be a constituent part of man?| 
This mode of reasoning, if adopted, will not end| 
here. For if the evil principle must necessarily be a 
part of man’s own nature because it operates in| 
man—then so must the good principle, or light or| 
grace, or whatever else it may be called, be also a} 
part of man’s own nature, because its operations are | 
to be known in man. And thus it will follow that! 
we have nothing superior to our own natures, the | 
light of nature, or human reason, by which we are to} 
direct our steps, and work out our salvation. Whe- 
ther the Berean intended this or not I shall not un- 


dertake to determine, but the principle will certainly 
lead to such a result. 


| 


There is one other feature in his arguments against 
the existence of an evil being, which, having an im- 
| portant bearing on another subject, I have thought 
| should be brought distinctly into view. It relates to 
| the temptations of our Lord Jesus Christ, as related 
| by the evangelists, and referred to in the doctrines of 
| Friends, as evidence that the devil was a distinct 
|} being. That, as it would be blasphemy to say that| 
| the devil was not a distinct character from our Lord| 
Jesus Christ, in whom the fulness of the Godhead! 
dwelt bodily, it must be evident that there is such a| 
| distinct being. I have been really astonished to find | 
that the Berean has taken the ground that the devil | 
was not distinct from Jesus Christ !—that our Lord| 
| was “ tempted from causes arising out of his nature”| 
—that he desired to escape suffering though he| 
| knew his Father’s will—and supposes his prayer on | 


that occasion, to have arisen from temptation—of| 
course he yielded to a temptation, even in his prayer 
to the Father, near the time of his crucifixion! And 
does not a yielding to TEMPTATION imply sin: 
Not satisfied with this unparalleled course of expres- 
sions, he applies to Him that passage in the epistle 
of James—* Every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own /usts and enticed.” Thus, accord- 
ing to this writer, our Lord Jesus Christ was drawn 


















two other paragraphs in his reviews of 
» first chapter, which may be briefly mentioned. | 
| In one, he speaks of thie part of my work as inferior 
jto what is found in the writings of Barclay and 


+1, 
wl 


| offer except some additional speculations, and the 


treatise on the devil.” In this paragraph he has ad. 
mitted that the principal subjects contained in that 


| chapter substantially agree with what has been writ. 


ten by Barclay and Phipps, though he has opposed 
it from beginning to end: and in his last paragraph, 
he in a sweeping censure says, that the subjects con- 
tained in that chapter are not embraced in the Chris. 
tian system, and thinks the whole of it ought to 
have been rejected. But if we reject the subjects 
contained in that chapter, as not embraced in the 
Christian system, it will be difficult to tell what will 
remain to be embraced in it. Nothing of our inca. 
pacities, as respects a mere state of nature, nor of 
the source of moral evil, nor the consequences of sin, 
or the necessity of repentance for actual transgres- 
sions, nor of redemption by Jesus Christ; for these 
subjects are all treated of in that chapter, and are al! 
rejected in the sweeping censure of this inconsistent 
writer. 


—— 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.--NO 5. 


After the passage last quoted, the epistle of the 
6th month thus proceeds: “The Apostle aware of 
the evils arising from contention in religious commu- 
nities, warned his brethren against it, declaring that 
‘where envy and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work;’ and they were exhorted to with- 
draw from ey ery brother who walked disorderly. And 
we know from experience, that wherever this evil 
spirit has appeared in any of our meeting, weak- 
ness and jealousy, and divisions have been introduc- 
ed: and that excellent order has been subverted, 
which has not only preserved us in love and concord, 
but protected the rights and privileges of all our 
members.” 


obsery ° 


*“ With deep concern and sorrow we have 


ed the introduction and increase of this desolating 


spirit. It is now about five years since it made its 
appearance in our hitherto favoured Society, so ast 
become a subject of general concern. For some time 


it was mostly confined to individuals acting as o 
cers in the Church. In this stage of its progres 


consequences were or.cvous, 


8 ils 


Some who became in- 
fected by it, disregarding the wholesome order esta 


lished by our Yearly Meeting, which directs 


W ) 


~ in ti 
first place, priva/e labour with such as give cause 0 
concern, and afterwards that monthiy mectings 


should treat with them, formed combinations amon 
the ty and 
Friends travelling in th 


themselves, unauthorised 
known to its discipline. 


by Sor it ul 





ministry, &ce.” (see No. 4, where the remai der « 
the passage is quoted.) It is well known that th 
particular circumstance above referred to, is t 
attempt of the Elders in 1822, to obtain a privat 
interview with Elias Hicks. Two charges a 
| here made against them, one, of forming ¢ 

tions amongst themselves, unauthorised by the 5 


ciety and unknown t the other, « 
being infected by the desolating spirit of envying a1 
strife. Of the former I shall soon dis pose ; 
justice of the latter my readers will be al 


ciate before these essays 


» the discipline ; 
and t 
yle to appre- 
are concluded. 

It is necessary here to correct that part of the a- 
bove paragraph, which states * that the discipline @i- 
rects, in the first place, private labour with such 
give cause of concern, 
ineetings should treat 
are the first and the 
the business 


nd afterwards that monthiy 
ith them.” These tru 
last, but not the only steps 1 


it is 


In every instance, either the Overerecrs 
or the Elders act in the case before it comes under 
the care of the monti:ly meeting if Ministers or 
Elders give uneasiness in life or doctrine to their 
brethren, and private labour prove unavailing, t 
cause of uneasiness is stated to the select meeting 
Ministers and Elders to which they belong, It 1s 
here examined into and decided upon; for these 


|meetings have the power of removing their members 


from their stations. Information of the decision |! 
then conyeyed to the monthly meeting, to which the 
party belongs. By the use of the term private la- 
bour, it was never meant to limit an interview to two 


4 


in every man’s conscience to matters of speculation, | Phipps on the same subject, and suggests that as individuals, the aggrieved person and the offender. 
to a looking outward for the great adversary of man’s| their works are still read and in print, there was no} What is meant is a private and friendly interviews 
happiness, &c. Must he necesgarily he oudward be-| occasion for a member of the Society to have writ-| for the purpose of convincing the understanding and 





; 
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influencing the conduct of the offender; and this| that they had come as Elders to inform him thereof | some caution while in this city; and the opinions 
may, and indeed very often must necessarily be had|—that if he denied the charge his way would open | which thou expressed in an interview between Ezra 
by several individuals. The discipline directs that) among us, otherwise they could not receive him. | Comfort and thee, on the 19th ult. we are fully and 
timely and tender care be extended to such persons,| t!e told them they could not meddle with him for|sorrowfully confirmed in the conclusion, that thou 
according to the gospel order ; first by the individuals | what he had declared elsewhere, and would not con- | hold’st, and art disseminating principles very differ- 
concerned, &c. (as stated above.) * Faithful Friends,| sent to see the Friend. On the next day but one,|ent from those which are held and maintained by our 
and especially Ministers and Elders, are tenderly re-| the request was renewed by one of them, without | religious Society. 

commended to watch over the flock of Christ, in| success. The Elders of the different monthly mect- As thou hast on thy part closed the door against 
their respective places and stations.” Such are the | ings in the city met that day, and deputed two ofthe brotherly care and endeavours of the Elders here 
injunctions of the discipline, according to the letter} their body to request on their behalf a conference for thy benefit, and for the clearing our religious 
and the spirit of which the Elders acted towards Eli-! with him. This he refused to grant; but he was af- | profession, this matter appears of such serious mag- 
as Hicks. They were the appointed watchmen over! terwards persuaded by his own friends to consent} nitude, so interesting to the peace, harmony, and 
the flock of Christ, and they could do no other than) to the interview. When they met,it was found that | well being of society, that we think it ought to claim 
watch over it. Elias Hicks had given much cause of| a promiscuous assemblage of persons had collected | the weighty attention of thy Friends at home. 
uneasiness and alarm; he was in the performance] to witness what should have been, by every rule a (Signed) 

of a religious visit to the Society in Philadelphia,| propriety, and the uniform practice in such cases, a Caleb Peirce, Samuel P. Griffitts, Thomas Stew- 
and was for the time being under their care. \t was| confidential and private meeting. The Elders ia. Edward Randolph, Israel Maul, Ellis Yar- 








their duty to extend timely and tender counsel to| course withdrew, and afterwards addressed a letter|nall, Thomas Wistar, Leonard Snowden, Joseph 
him, to ascertain if the sentiments ascribed to bias! to Elias Hicks, reciting the charges made against | Scattergood. 

were really his; and if so, to endeavour to convince} him, and narrating their proceedings. The letter If any further evidence were required of the up- 
him of his error, and to warn him in the true spirit} concludes thus—“ under these circumstances, it ap-| rightness of their intentions, it would be found in the 
of Christian friendship, of its certain consequence. | pearing that thou art not willing to hear and dis-| characters of the men who were deputed to visit Eli- 
It wasthe duty of Elias Hicks on his part to satis-| prove the charges brought against thee, we feel it a las Hicks. It becomes us to speak modestly of liv- 
fy their doubts, and to receive their admonition with| duty to declare, that we cannot have religious unity ing worth; but the dead are beyond the reach of 





an open ear. with thy conduct, nor with the doctrines thou art | flattery, and the memory of their virtues should be 
The epistle in referring to the meetings held onj| charged with promulgating.” as a sacred treasure tosurvivors. No man that ever 


this occasion by the Elders, calls them combinations | His answer to this letter is remarkable. One of} lived was more unfit to be the tool, or more unlikely 


unauthorised by the Society and unknown to the} the charges he says, is not literally true, and the other |to be the partaker of “the desolating spirit of envy- 


discipline. Let us for a moment contrast them with| jg in the general incorrect; and to disprove the latter ling and strife,’ than the late Dr. Samuel Powell 


those really unauthorised meetings which have | | Griffits, The severe integrity of his character, just, 


: hf at-| he produces a certificate signed by several Friends of 
terly been so often held. _ It will be found that there} the Southern Quarter, which confirms, rather than 
is not a feature characteristic of the one thatis com-| refutes 


scrupulous, to'erant, conscientious, benevolent, mo- 
the charge it means to deny. He studious | dest, and unambitious; a life devoted to an arduous 
mon to the other. ‘The former were held in the quiet} |y endeavours to divert the Elders from the main | Profession, to the cause of humanity, and to the re- 
and constitutional discharge of the duties of the El-! ¢ iligious duties of his station in the Society of Friends, 
ders. lhe latter are called and attended by men} brought before them for a crime committed during | : 
forming a party in the Church, with a view to organ-| the sitting of the last Yearly Meeting of New York,|»ole community; and will long endear the recol- 


ize themselves, so as to be able to carry their favour- lection of his name. Such was the man—such were 


subject, by attempting to make out that he as to be y . J , 
: : won for him the confidence and esteem of the 


; | He argues that Joseph Whitall’s testimony should |" 
n : youn - im the meetings of dis ipune. None not be received, because his friends at home had full y One = 
holding different views are expected, or allowed to 


junblemished characters,—of acknowledged piety— 
; } p 
attend these conferences. In some instances the 


many of them venerable for their age—of 


lunity with him; and says he holds himself amenable a ; 
ito the meetings of which he is a member, for all con- veterans in the service of the church- upon whom 
= ithis simple act of official duty—to have omitted 


which would have been to desert their posts, has 


very minutes of conclusions have been prepared, in 
reiation to measures, over which they are afterwards| tion which the Elders wished to ask him was not 


“ what hast thou done?” but * what dost thou teach?” 


duct transacted within their limits, But the ques- 


to act the solemn farce of waiting for divine direc- drawn down the epithets of “ Bigots, blind with pre- 


tion to guide their preconcerted and predetermined | 
course! } 
cour . | tion, to be put without strong and suificirent reason. 


In the summer of 1822, Elias Hicks obtained from! This they had been furnished with; and in the testi- | 


his monthly meeting, permission to pay a religious} mony of Joseph Whitall, the time and place of the} 


visil to several of the Quarterly Meetings in Penn-| occurrence were accidental, and not essential pommts | : 
Ve : 7 e exalted o 
sylvania Yearly Meeting. He passed through Phi- : 
le} f tot 4) : 1 ' ‘ he ! J . c : Society, have allowed their passions to master their 
ladelphia and attended the Southern Quarterly | sentiments of Elias Hicks, disqualified him for gos- : 


Meeting in the 1]th month of that year. Ezra Com-| pel ministry in the Society of Friends. It was not 


fort,and Isaiah Bell, two friends belonging to Ab-j|in its retrospective character, but in its immediate 


} @ ¢ } } “a”? ‘ . 
} udice and mad Ww ith intolk rance “men WwW hose 
it was a question involving too serious an imputa- judi : . - 
heads are as obtuse as their hearts are obdurate’— 
“ monks”—** hypocrites,” and * inquisitors!” 
Nor have these opprobrious terms been confined to 
scurrilous and anonymous pamphlets. Men helding 
. 1 . fices, and exercising sacred functions in the 
of evidence. Its object was to show that the fixed ’ , > 
better nature, and have made these excellent and in- 
jured persons the object of an unsparing crimina- 
tion. “* The contagion spread’ —** measures ofa par- 


ington Quarter, were also there on a religious visit,| and dircet bearing upon the case before them that it 


’ y « racte » introduced some of our meet- 
aud were much shocked at the doctrines he preach-| was regard d. t nara F were Intros into ne of o 7 


ed. Ezra Comfort expressed his uneasiness upon I give, at full length, the reply of the Elders to his 


ings for discipline.” Some of the Elders above nam- 
ail 1 4) ; -d, were deprived of their station in a manner, “ un- 
the subject to an Elder of that meeting, and wished| communication, for at this distance of time it may ; 


| : 7 : ° ' ! : : aon authorised by the Society, and unknown to its disci- 
to have an opportunity of explaining it to Elias| be read with temperate feelings, even by an adver- ; ; 
i 


hig . ) : . . lpline,”’ and a state of confusion, disorder, discord 
[licks himself. Previons arrangements rendered this! sary. It is. in itself, a full answer to a : 


ind disunity,” ensued unlike any thing before wit- 
nessed in the Society ; the very recollection of which, 
{1 could wish to be forever blotted from my mind, 


MELANCTHON, 


the charges 
impracticable. Being in Philade lphia on his way | which have been so unjustly heaped upon them; and 
home he saw s« veral of the t.iders, to whom he stat-| | should be content to rest the defence of their con- 
ed what he had heard, his uneasiness with it, and] duct upon the temper and feelings which it exhibits, 
his desire of seeing Elras Hicks in relation thereto. 





Previously to this event, Joseph Whitall,a Minis-| . Philad. 1 mio. 4th, 1823. 
ter residing near Woodbury, N. J. having been much | To Elias Hicks. FOR THE PRIEND. 
startled at the doctrines preached by Elias Hicks, at} On the perusal of thy letter of the 21st of Sast +s > .* . r ° 
a large public Scaaithe diaine she session of the| month, it aie not a little affecting to observe the in Epistle of Advi ejrom the Yearly Meeting 
late Yearly Meeting at New York, had taken a pri-| same disposition stil! prevalent that avoided a select | of Friends, held at Grave lly Run, = Din- 
vate opportunity of expostulating with him upon the} meeting with the Elders; which meeting consistent- | widdie County, Va. from the 19th of the 5th 
a and te ndency of such doctrines. He found ly with the station we are placed in, and with the] month 1828. to the 21st of the same, inclu- 

t so conhirme : sent! ‘nts as scloare the sense of duty impressive u ’ . ‘(re ences i! ‘ ° . ss . 
: ; ® fe consequences be | to propose, an irve to thee, as a neans wuerem ti 
whit they might.” | cause of uneasiness might have been imvestigated, Dear FRIENDS: 

Possessed of such evidence, in addition to the per-| the Friends who exhibited the complaints fully exa- | 1 a } : . 7 
sonal knowledge of several of their number, the El-| mined, and the whole business placed in a cle ar| Although in reviewing the st ute of society 
ders justly thought the case “required an early ex-| point of view. jus presented to us by the reports from the sub- 
tension of care,’ either to receive an explanation, On a subject of such importance the most explicit | ordinate meetines, there has been cause of 


which should be mutually satisfactory, or to give | candour and ingenuousness, with a readiness to hear} mourning and deep exercise on account of the 
their “sense and judgment” thereon, if the charges|and give complete satisfaction, ought ever to be ~ 
should prove to be true. It was therefore agpeed| maintained ; this the Gospel teaches, and the nature : 
that Elias Yarnall, and Dr. Samuel Powell Gritfitts,| of the case imperiously demanded it. As to the cer- saMong Us ; yet we have gratefully to acknow- 
should call upon Elias Hicks, on his arrival, repre-| tificate which accompanied thy letter, made several |ledge the extension of divine favour and re- 
sent to him ue uneasiness of Friends with what they | weeks after the circumstan es occurred, it is, in se- loa rd experienced at this time, by which our 
had heard, and request an interview with him, in| veral respects, not only vague and ambiguous, but in | 

company with Ezra Comfort. They accordingly did| others (though in different terms) it corroborates 
so. They told him that certain reports had been| the statement at first made. When we take a view | 
spread conceruing him; particularly, as having de-| of the whole subject, the doctrines and sentiments 
clared in public, that Christ was no more than man;| which have been promulgated by thee, though under 


|many weaknesses and deficiencies prevailing 


minds have been renewedly engaged to unite 
in labour for the advancement of righteousness 
and for the removal of those things which hin- 
der our growth in the truth. It is with sor- 
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row we have observed, by the reports from of the schism produced within their limits, by a 


Signed in and on behalf and by direction of 


every department of society, the neglect inma-| departure from the faith and doctrines of|the Yearly Meeting. 


ny of our members to attend our religious} Christianity, as held by our ancient Friends and 
meetings. Were we duly sensible of the mag-| m: 1intained by the Society to the prese nt day; 
nitude of our obligations to the Author of our] this has also led into a violation of our whole- 
being, for all his mercies, but above all for his|some discipline, and to the formation of sepa- 
unspeakable gift; for the offers of redemp-| rate meetings, set up in opposition to the good 
tion, and the hope of eternal life through faith | order established amongst us. Sentiments! 
in the mediation of our Lord and Saviour Je-|have been promulgated by the leaders of the 
sus Christ, would not our hearts be warmed | separatists, tending to destroy a belief in the 
with gratitude, and desires be raised in deep | authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, the Divini- 
humility, often to present ourselves before Him|ty of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, his 
—thus following the injunction of the Apos- miraculous birth and propitiatory sacrifice, for| 
tle, “I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies} the sins of the world, thus laying waste the| 
of God, that you present your bodies a living | Christian’s hope, in time and in eternity. This 
sacrifice, holy and acce pti ible to God, which i is| printed document alluded to, entitled, “A de- 
your reasonable service?” Where this dut y is| claration, &c.,”” has been read amongst us, its 
omitted, other symptoms of Jukewarmness will] contents have introduced our minds into deep 
be apparent; and if we neglect to wait upon exercise, and whilst sympathising according to 
God in meetings, and are unmindful of the| our measure, with the living members of that 
need we have of seasons of daily retirement in| Yearly porn we have desired for all our 
our families, our spiritual weakness will in-| brethren and sisters within our limits, the bless- 
crease, the reading of the Holy Scriptures will|ing of preservation ; and with this view we 
be overlooked, and thus the foundation of| would recommend this document to their at- 
Christian practice will be gradually undermin-|tentive perusal. ‘The extracts therein given 
ed, the obedience of faith will be exchang- 











from the printed sermons of Elias Hicks and 
ed for the love of other things, and we may in-| other w ritings sanctioned by him and his fol-| 
sensibly lose both the form and the power of| lowers, contain sentiments wholly re pugnantto 
godliness. On the subject of Love and Unity,| the Christian faith. 
we wish to stir up the pure mind by way of re- 





We therefore believe it 
‘ight to bear our testimony against such prin- 
membrance in all our members. Dear Friends,| ciples; neither can we unite with any meet- 
let us seek after the Unity of the Spirit, in the| ings holding or countenancing such sentiments, 
bend of peace, ever bearing in mind that this} nor open our mecting houses at the request of 
Unity is in Christ, who is not divided, but the| their members. ‘These things bring before 
same yesterday, to day, and forever; and may|our view the great need there is for parents 
the exercised amongst you be encouraged whe njand heads of families, to know the voice of the 

you see any going aside either in faith or con-| true Shepherd, who laid down his life for the 

duct to keep under the influence of 





that love/sheep, that they may receive ability from him 
which would lead to desire the restoration of| to bring up the lambs committed to their care 
such, but never to settle them down in their] ina religious life and conversation, consistent 
dangerous views and practices. 


We tenderly| with our Christian pro fession: and we believe 
feel for you, dear Friends, in the station of|it right to re vive, for the encouragement of 
overseers, desiring your encouragement, to be | these, the ivllowu ig passage from our book of | 
faithful to the trusts reposed in you; and whilst] Discipline under the a | books, p. 12 2. * All 
we wish great care to be exercised in this and| parents, heads of fiom and guardians, are} 
every other appointment, that none may be in-| exhorted prevent as much as in them lies, 
troduced into the service of the Church, who} those under their care and tuition from having 
are not sound in the faith, proving it also by} or reading books, tending to prejudice the pro- 
their works of obedience ; we affectionately} fession ofthe Christian religion, tocre ate doubts 
invite the humble and diffident to look alia concerning the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
Him who said, “my grace is sufficient for| tures, or the saving truths declared therein, lest! 
thee, my strength is made perfect in weak-| by this means their tender minds become poi- 
ness.” Thus, with meekness, yet firmness,|soned and a foundation laid for the greatest] 
may you put in practice that wholesome dis “is | evils.” 
pline, which, in Divine Wisdom, has been de-| We feel much for parents who have many | 
signed to be as a hedge around us; and being} | thi ngs necessarily to engage thei ‘ir attention in| 
faithful watchmen on the walls, may you in the| | providing for their families s; but the same 
solemn day of righteous retribution be clear of| I ord over all, who is good unto all who put | 
the blood of-all men. their trust in him, does enable his watchful de- 
This meeting has been brought under dee p| pendant children to do all to his glory, and pre- 
exercise for the preservation of its members in pares their minds to inform those under their 
the bond of Christian fellowship. We aresen-| care, respecting the doctrines and testimonies 
sible that we live in a day wherein Satan is i ‘of the gospel. Dear young friends, submit, we 
siring to have us, that he m: ay sift us as wheat.) entreat you, to the restraints of parental care, 
and the language is peculiarly applicable, and dwell under the fear of the Lord, with 
“WwW atch and pray, lest ye euter into tempta-| which his Holy Spirit would clothe your hearts, 
tion.”’ Great inroads have been made in many} that by be nding under the yoke of Chnst, you 
places, on the peace and harmony of our re i-| may know Him tobe your Leaderand Preserver 
gious society, by a spirit of insubordination and| — F inally, dear friends, may the Grace of the 
unbelief. We have at this time received rons Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God and 
our brethren of the Yearly Meeting of Philadel-| the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
phia, an interesting though affecting narrative| all. Amen. 








led only by the horizon,” 


LEMUEL CREW, Clerk. 
PRISCILLA COOK, Clerk. 
—- 


The avidity with which accounts of voyages 


land travels are sought for by almost every 


class of readers, is a sufficient reason for the 
introduction of any article in that line posses- 
sing more than ordinary interest. "The follow- 
ing, which we copy from * Littell’s Museum 
of Foreign Literature and Science,” from the 
bold and extraordinary nature of the enter- 
prize, we think cannot fail of being accept- 
able. 


Narrative of an attempt to reach the North Pole, in 
Boats fitted for the purpose, and attached to His 
Majesty’ 8 Ship Hecla, in the year 1827; under the 
Command of Captain William Edward Parry, R.N. 
F. R. S. &e. Illustrated by Plates and Charts. 
Published by authority of His Royal Highness, the 
Lord High Admiral, 4to pp. 228. London, Mur- 
ray, 1828. ’ 


We have here a notable instance of the uncom- 
promising audacity with which facts sometimes 
laugh at the systems and theories of erudite men, 
and even at the grave decrees of most royal and 
learned bodies. After every effort to win the North 
Pole by navigation had failed, it was surmised, with 
great appearance of probability, that if adventurers 
were found hardy enough, on reaching the nearest 
boundary of ice in the North Seas, to quit their ship, 
and to take with them a couple of boats, and plenty 
of provisions, they might, without much difficulty, ac 
complish the object which has been so long desire d. 
The interval between the open sea and the Pole was 
filled up, it was asserted, by a vast field or level - iin 
of ice; the boats might be easily hauled up, placed 
on wheels, and drawn by reindeer or dogs to any 
| distance; if perchance a lagoon of water should oc- 
cur, the travellers had only to detach the “ heels, 
launch the boats, and embarking with their cogs or 
deer, sail across it in a few minutes, haul up again, 
and proceed onward on their journey. 

The practicability of this plan was grounded in 
the first place on the testimony of captain Lutwidge, 
who was associated with captain Phipps in the expe- 


| dition towarfs the North Pole in 1773; he described 


the ice as stretching to the north-eastward of one of 
the Seven Islands (north of Spitzbergen,) in “ one con- 
tinued plain,” * smooth and unbroken,” and * bound- 
In captain Phipps’ chart 
of that voyage, the ice to the northward and the 
westward of the Seven Islands, is designated as “flat 
and unbroken,” and * quite solid.” That very intelli- 
gent arctic voyager, Mr. Scoresby, jun., goes a little 
farther than this. He, it appears, once saw a field 
of ice so free from fissures or inequalities, that had it 
been clear of snow, “ a coach might have been driven 
many leagues over it in a direct line, without ob- 
struction or danger.” Arguing from this solitary 
fact, he wrote a paper on the fe asibility of the plan, 
which has been published in the Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh. The i of 
several experienced whalers who were consulted by 
captain Parry, went to the same effect; he himself 
appears to have entertained so little doubt of the 
plan, that he proposed it to the lords of the admiral- 
ty; and they referred it to the president and council 
of the Royal Society, who “ strongly recommended 
its adoption.” Captain Parry states, however, that 
his strongest hopes of success depended on the fact, 
that a similar proposition had been formerly made 
by captain Franklin; who not only drew up a plan 
for making the attempt, but also volunteered to con- 
duct it. 

Considering the circumstances here stated, the 
credibility of the witnesses whose evidence is relied 
upon, the undoubted intelligence of the persons to 
whose decision the subject was submitted, and the 
great experience both of the officer who first propos- 
ed, and of him who ultimately attempted to execute 
this novel enterprise; we believe that there is not 
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upon record a more signal instance of the fallibility 


of human testimony, and of theoretical speculation, 


than that which will be found in the narrative now THE YEARLY MEETING OF NEW-YORK.| 
. “— | 
We have, imposed upon us, the painful duty) 


. . , | 
of recording another of those disgraceful out-| 


FOR THE FRIEND. | 


before us. 

Every thing was provided for the expedition which 
ingenuity could devise, for ensuring its success. 
Boats were constructed, which were found, upon| rages, by which the progress of the separation 


trial, to answer, in the most admirable manner, all] jn our religious society has been so frequently 
the purposcs for which they were intended. On : 


attended. ‘The yearly meeting of New-York 
each side of the keel, and projecting considerably . ta. 7 a ris 
below it, was attached a strong “ runner,” shod with commenced its session on 2d day the 26th inst. 
smooth steel, in the manner of a sledge, upon which Great exertions had been prev iously made, in 
the boat entirely rested while upon the ice. Wheels| all the quarterly meetings, to secure the ap- 
were ee —— for the purpose es attached pointment of representatives, Aiea’ to, thee 
3 ats, but no opportunity offered for trying . . | 
to the boats, PI J tn cause of Elias Hicks, and in the quarterly 
their utility. Resources were supplied in abundance: , — , 7 
the boats, after leaving the Hecla in a safe harbour, meeting of W estbury, the names of all who 
nominated to that 


” 


were to leave Spitzbergen about the beginning of| were service, and were 
June, 1827, and to return to the ship about the = known to be opposed to the innovating spirit 
of August; it being supposed that all the meditated | of the times. were rejected by the clerk. At 


— might have been accomplished within that in-| the opening of the yearly meeting, Elias Hicks 

The Hecla accordingly left the river on the 4th of| addressed the assemb ly, and declared among 
April, and reached Hammerfest on the 19th, where | many other re pre he nsible things, that the time 
eight Lapland reindeer were provided for the purpose | was fast coming when all systems and schemes 


of drawing the boats. The Hecla weighed again on| of religion, from that of the Roman Catho- 
the 29th, and on the 16th of the following month was! 
lic, down 


= eile ; onlin ail 
off Red Beach, the highest latitude to which it was to the traditional Quake Fy. should | 
intended to take the ship. Here, however, difficulties \be thrown down and destroyed. Afier the 
occurred in discovering a secure harbour where she | clerk (Ss amuel 
might be left; and some circumstances took place ling minutes, 


i 7 > com le little encourage- . . 
w eat afforded the commander very e enco | consent to saci with the business of the 
menu 


‘The nature of the ice was, beyond all compari-| Meeting, W hile there were present seve ral who 
son, the most unfavourable for our purpose that I| had departed from the doctrines of 
ever remember to have seen. It consisted only of| ty and been regularly disowned therefor. H. 
loose pieces, scarcely any of them fifteen or twe nty Hull then rose; he reminded the meeting how 


yards square, and when any so large did occur, their . | 
; }one innovation after another had been intro-| 


Parsons) had read the open- 


Friend stated that he could not 





the socie- 


margins were surrounded by the sinaller ones thrown} 

up by the recent pressure into ten thousand various] | duced into that mee ting for some years past 

shape s, and presenting high and sharp angular| dec laring that the cause thereof was a de par- | 

masses at every other step. The men compared it) ture, in many of its members, from the doc- 
a atone-mi ‘se we hich : ha . : ° “nm : 

to a stone-mason’s yard, which, except t the trines of the ¢ ited Religion, and asked 


stones were of ten times the usual dimensions, it in- hetl thev uld t r make a fi , 
deed very much resembled, The only inducement} Wheuler iney Would not now make a itm an 


to set out over such a road, was the certainty that| decided stand against this destroying and de- 
floes and fields lay beyond it, and the hope that they solating spirit, and maintain the dignity of the 
were not far beyond it. In this respect, indeed, '| meeting, by refusing to proceed with its busi- 


idere oT lw ‘ 9 s eahal | a 
considere d our present easter! OSILION aS a pro sable 
Ai wermeg art 3 ness, while those not belonging to the society | 
advantage, since the ice was much less likely to have . ; 7 . 
Ehas Hicks, Nicholas Brown, 


been disturbed to any great extent northwards in| Were pre sent. 
and Abraham Lower, replied 


t 






| 
. . : > | a 
this meridian, than to the westward, clear of the Willett Hicks, 


land, where every en ee was sure to be! and took part in the discussion. which was | 
raking ole « ; , immer 1< t | . . 
aking havock a a — important] conducted, for a time. with some show of de- 
advantage in setting off on this meridian appeared} 

Bs 5 PI Elias declared it to be beneath the 


“ora corum. 

to me to be, that, the land of Spitzbergen lying im-|”" , -_ : ; 
mediately over against the ice, the latter could never | idignity of the y early meeting, 

drift so much or so fast to the southward, as it might} about so trifling a point, and that even if there | 


| 

further to the westward. were present any disowned persons, which he 

* Upon these grounds it was that I was anxious to} did not believe!!! it was a matter of no conse- 
make an attempt, at least, as soon as our arrange- but a thine oflen allowed! By de- 
ments could be completed; and the officers being of ah gt a p iS 
the same opinion with myself, we hoisted out the} Sees the dis¢ ve took a wider range, and 
boats early on the morning of the 27th, and having the passions ol the partizans of Ehas Hicks 
put the things into one of them, endeavoured, by| kindled as it widened. lower said he hop- 
way of experiment, to get her to a little distance ed the meeting would now decide the disputed | 
rove the ship. Such, however, were the irregulari- point. whether the m« had be mm | 
ties of the ice, that even with the assistance of an ad-}* |,’ * . . : 
ditional party of men, it was obvious that. we could | called the new yearly meeting of Philadel; ma | 
not have gained a single mile in a d: a2y,and what was| | had a right to be present, 
still more important, not without almost certain and | had attended that vearly 
serious injury to the boats by their striking against] tained a certificate from his month ly meeting 
the angular masses. Under these circumstances, it SY * 
was but too evident to every one, that it would have 
been highly imprudent to persist in setting out, since, 
if the ice after all should clear away, even in a week, 
so as to allow us to. get a few miles nearer the main 
body, time would be ultimately saved by our delay, \s 
to say nothing of the wear and tear, and expense of | 
our prov isions. I was, the refore, very reluctantly 
compelled tp yield to this nec essity q and to order the 
things to be got on board again.” —pp. 21, 22. 

(To be continued.) 


to contend 


quence, 


smbers of what 


Elias stated that} he 


that it was the very cream of the society, in 
those parts; the great body of Friends, wit 
many more expressions of the same kind; and 
called upon the meeting to decide, which was 
in order—its members or the Sew individuals 
acho met afterwards and had : separated them-| 
selees from the society. Friends in the mean- | 
while kept steadily to the resolution of not pro-| 
ceeding with the business, in the mixed state of | 
Died, on the 25th inst. in the 63d year of his age, the mooring, there being, an was estimated, - | 
Joun Cook, late a distinguished merchant of this| een 3 and 400 of the separatists, from with- 
city, and a highly esteeme d member of the Society | 12 the limits of our yearly meeting, in attend- | 
of Friends. ance. A proposition was made and united in, 











»}order which now prevailed. 


la ceneral cry among the Hicksites, for 


meeting, having o = 
i 
f 
|| 





by the sound Friends generally, to withdra’ 
to the basement story, in consequence of the 
yearly meeting not being able to go on with 


its business, in the place where it usually met, 


lowing to the intrusion of those not m member 


ship. The clerk having made a minute to this 
eflect, was about rea it, when he was tn- 
terrupted in a manner, and by a clamour to 
which the proceedings of the mournful separa- 
tion furnish no parallel. Nicholas Brown de- 
clared that it should not be read—ordered the 
clerk to sit down—told him he was not the 
clerk of the 
make th 


ding 


meeting; that he had no right to 
should not read it. His 
voice was heard above the tumult, demanding 


if there 


»mimute, and 


were none of the representatives pre 
sent who had been together, to consider of a 
clerk, and calling upon them to inform the 
whom they had thought of. One ot 
the representatives then said, they had been 
together, and concluded to report Samuel 
lott, as clerk; another of the representatives 
said, they had not met, and that no name had 
been agreed to, that they had no right to meet 
until directed by the yearly meeting, and that 
to proceed to the choice, without that direc- 
tion, was in the highest degree disorderly. The 
fact was, that the Hicksite representatives had 
held a caucus meeting, on first day afternoon, 
and then agreed to nominate Samuel Mott to 


meeting 


the meeting as clerk. Itis impossible to con 


vey an adequate idea of the clamour and dis 

HHisses, shouts, 
clapping of hands, stamping of feet, nay (among 
some of the 


young people) curses and wnpre- 


}cations combined to raise so hor rible a din, that 


the voice of the clerk, who repeatedly attempt 
ed to speak, was completely drowned m the 
tumult. 
ment to this spirit by crying out, * don’t you 
read it.” When the babel had a little 
it could be distinguished that there was 


iKilias Hicks himself gave encourage- 


let him 
abated, 
Samuel 
Elias Hicks called te 
him to come, and he accordingly mounted over 
the topsot the benches and the heads of Frnends, 
and when he drew near, Elias reached out his 
hand to assist him in clambering over the rai 
ing of the g: alle ry bench. 

It was thus, in this disorderly 


Mott to go to the table. 


y and tumultu 
e followers of Elias Hicks 
of the 
legitimate clerk of the yearly meeting, and to 
body. The 


Set . : 
i by them, of nominating a clerk 


ous manner, that 
attempted to bear down the authority 
control the proceedings of that 
course pursue 
at an irregular meeting of their paruz ins 
among the representatives—of countenancing 
penned d persons by insisting upon ther being 
(contrary to the gey ral } 
provision of the disci 


iliowed practice of 


Society, and a special 
f New-York 


and ike In tne 


nline o yearly meeting) to remain 
discussions, of attempting 
to displace the 
representatives had 
ence and tumult with 
which they prevented the free expression of 
prove that the 
could not, consistently with its 
dignity and decorum, proceed further at that 
The clerk, therefore, 
outrage, 


i viol utly and by acclamation 
prope! clerk, before the 
T 


t 1 
cen together—th in 


sentiment,—all these things 
yearly meeting 
place, in its business. 
amidst the increasing violence and 
deliberately read aloud the minute which he 
had prepared, and the substanec of which has 
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been recited, stating the fact, that a number of| throughout was worthy of himself; to the ut- 


individuals who had been disowned from Socie- 
ty, and who were not one with us in faith or 
doctrine, having intruded themselves into the 
meeting, and prevented it from proceeding with 
its business, the meeting concluded to with- 
draw into the basement story, in order to 
transact its business with quietness and im the 
order of Society. Friends then deliberately 
and coolly withdrew to the yard, and upon at- 
tempting to enter the room to which they 
had agreed to withdraw, found it locked and 
guarded. 
of and refused by the persons stationed at the 
door. ‘Two friends, John Griscom and Lind- 
lay Murray Moore, were then deputed to go 
back into the meeting house, and to demand ad- 
mission in the name of the yearly meeting of 
New-York, story. When 
they entered, the confusion was still raging, al- 
though some in the preachers’ 
attempting to allay it. 
restored, John Griscom atte mpted to speak, but 
was saluted by a general burst 
cries of ** turn him out,”’ 


into the basement 


gallery were 


of hisses and 
“turn him out.” 


pull him out of the house. Finding it useless 
to remain, he withdrew, and informed 
of his treatment. 
ly made, adjourning the yearly meeting to a} 
room which was offered for its accommodation 
in Rutger’s Medical College, in Duane street, 
to which place Friends accordingly proceeded, 
and where they had a solemn and affecting 
meeting. 

The number that adjourned to the collegé, 
was not less than four hundred. The meeting 
retained possession of all the reports from the 
quarterly meetings; of those of the standing 
committees, its own minute 
the meeting for sufferings. 
committee to inform the women of the disor- 
ders which had interrupted its proceedings and 


book, and that of 


compelled it to change the place of meeting; | 


but the Friends who were sent on this message 
were locked out of the meeting-house yard, | 
some men in attendance, 
trance. 
men’s meeting on 2d day afternoon, 


and refused an en- 


and their 


meeting has held its subsequent sessions in the | 


African Methodist meeting house, which was 
provided for them. 

Such is a faint sketch of the conduct of 
the followers of Elias Hicks. It is agreed by 
all that the violence and uproar of which the 
were guilty baffles description. 
sound of confused noises was heard at the d 


Permission to enter was requested | 


When quiet was a little held by Elias Hicks and his followers. 


One | 
young man laid hold of him and threatened to} 


lriends | 
A minute was then regular- | 


It appointed a} 


i}down and disturb; 


| 
Y |ancongruous 


| We learn that the proceedings of the yearly 


Yjour 
i 
Phe heavy junited with. 


iis-| 


most mildness, he added entire firmness and 
self-possession.”’ 

** The manner in 
country came out,” 


which Friends from the 
continues the same letter. 
“in support of the Society, certainly surprised 
me. and it must be evident that the cause has 
mee much ground throughout the state.”’ 





ao ‘THE FRIEND. 


F iFTH MONTH, 31, 1828. 
We have received from Virginia, with per- 
|mission | to insert it in the columns of “ The 


| Friend,’ address which 











’ the very interesting 


|we this day publish. We rejoice that the an- 
cient yearly meeting of that state has joined 
with Ohio, North Carolina, 
in disclaiming the doctrines 
The 
sound part of Seciety in New York is now re- 
leased from the yoke 


| The yearly meeting of 


those of Indiana, 


and hematin 


has so 
New 
fan nm he ae 

| England, and our brethren in Great Britain. 


under which it 


long groaned. 
|will, no doubt, join the solemn protest which 
making by the 
|world against the spirit of infidelity and in- 
isubordination which has desolated and brought 
I he 


soon be 


lis now Friends throughout 


so heavy a reproach upon the Society. 
| followers of man will 


forced to see their situation in its true light, as 


that miscuided 


that of separatists and seceders, not only from 
ithe faith and discipline, but from the 


| body the Seciety of 


great 


also of Friends. ‘They 


.| will then find that the spirit of opposition and 


jinsubordination which invigorated them as a 
| faction, has no bealing or restoring virtue— 
| that it is as powerless to rebuild and harmon- 
ize, as it is mischievous and malignant to pull 
and that the discordant and 
elements of their 


new “ state,’ 


m. iwhen left to their natural repulsion to each 
Che separation took place in the WO-| thor 


will form a whole, which, if it can exist 


lat all, will exist as a weak, divided, factious, 


unhappy, unprosperous, and distempered body. 


meeting of Virginia were conducted with great 
harmony. &c. 


and cordially 


The ** declaration,” issued by 


yearly meeting was read 


the separatists held in this city in the fourth} 


An epistle from the meeting of 


tance of many hundred feet like that arent ; 

thunder. “Our Christian brethren will hear|™onth last, was directed to be returne od by the| 
» ’ 

with amazement and incredulity, that profe |e lerk without being read: in short, the result 

sors of the meek and non-resisting principles lof the whole is such as to cheer and inspirit 

of Fox have been engaged in a scene of out-|the faithful and tried members of the church 





rage and tumult, which political meetings 
among an excited populace seldom exhibit. 
For ourselves, we rejoice in trembling for this 
great deliverance, and hail it as the children 
of Israel formerly hailed their deliverance from} 
bondage and oppression. 

*¢ It will be admitted by all,” 
from an intelligent observer, “that Friends 
conducted themselves with the greatest cool- 


ness and moderation. The clerk’s behaviour 


of Cin throughout the Society. 
| 


says a letter| 


disclaiming all connection with a yearly 


Since preparing the foregoing paragraph, 
another letter, from our correspondent in New 
York, under date of 28th imst. has been re- 
| ceived, from which we extract the following: 

The followers of Elias Hicks repeatedly called upon 
the meeting not to consider the point at issue, whether 
a few individuals, (not in membership,) should go out 
of the house, but the question of acknowledging or 
meeting 


which-had shut its doors against the members of New 
York yearly meeting, (meaning the regular and long 
established yearly meeting of Philadelphia.) Friends 
kept close to their first position, (objecting to the 
presence of disowned persons,) declaring there was 
but one yearly meeting in Pennsylvania, and that, 
therefore, there was no choice to be made, and that 
the meeting could not proceed because there were 
present those who were in no way connected with 
the society—and, therefore, it was proposed that un- 
less the meeting could be held select, it should adjourn 
to another apartment in the building; and the clerk 
made a minute, setting forth cle early and distinetly, 
that owing to the noise, clamour, and outrageous 
conduct which these turbulent people had made, the 
meeting could not go on with its business. When he 
stood up in order to read his minute, he requested 
Elias, as leader of those who were making the dis- 
turbance, to desire them to be still, and hear what he 
had to say in explanation of what he had written— 
stating, at the same time, that it was not a minute of 
adjournment, as they (the Hicksites) had feared, 

Elias rose, and made some attempt to quiet them, but 
they had got beyoud his control, and finding they 

would not obey him, he joined in with the uproar 
and cried out, “don’t let him read it.” Inthe struggle 
to get Samuel Mott, their irregularly named clerk, 
up to the table, much disgraceful noise and violence 
took place. Elias with one hand dragged him over 
the railing, while with the other he pushed Richard 
Mott out of his seat. So vigorous were the pushes 
from below the gallery, and. the jerks from above, 

that Samuel Mott came over the gall ry-rail Acels over 
head. While the clerk was reading his minute, seve- 

ral who were near snatched at it, and George Jones 
stretching out his hand in order to keep it from being 
carried off, a man of plain appearance ran up the 
steps with his fist doubled up, and seizing George by 
ve arm, drew his clenched hand back, 


a8 alming a 
blow at his face; 


but George neither speaking nor 
moving, the man let go his hold and began abusing 
his wife. After Friends had retired to their tempora- 
ry accommodation, (the Medical Hall,) a sol lemnity 
covered the assembly, and fervent prayer, for preser- 
vation and divine direction, was otfe red up. A depu- 
tation,was then sent to the women’s meeti ng, to in- 
form them of what Friends had been obliged to submit 
to. When they got to the Rose street meeting house, 
where the women were sitting, they found the gates 
strongly guarded by the Hicksites, and all admit- 
tance refused, even into the yard. After some time 
the committee succeeded in procuring a woman 
Friend to be called out of the meeting, who was ac- 
companied by anothe PRand by this time a considera- 
ble crowd of young and old, black and white, had col- 
lected in the street, the men Friends then requested 
as a favour from the guard, that the women should 
not be obliged to come out among the rabble, 
were hooting, laughing and hissing at them. 
request was absolutely refused, and the women 
Friends were obliged to expose themselves to the in- 
sults of the mob, in order to hear what the men had 
to communicate; and when they went back to their 
meeting, the whole of this mob were permitted to 
follow them, and black and white rushed in and took 
possession of the lobbies and doors, 

In the afternoon sitting, the women were obliged 
to adjourn to 10 o'clock next day to meet in the low- 
er apartment of the same house, but upon coming to 
| it, they found it closed against them, and all admit- 
tance refused, and then they withdrew to the African 
Methodist meeting house. 


who 


This 


The letter further states, that the Hicksites 
at their meeting, in the afternoon of second 
day, finding that their adherents in the meet- 
ing for suflerings were decidedly the smallest 
division, summarily resolved to dissolve that 
body, and accordingly made a minute to that 
effect; a measure altogether futile of course, 
but relieving to Friends, as the larger division 
(being 26 out of 40, the whole number consti- 
tuting the it meeting,) were e nabled to meet with- 
out interruption at ‘the regular time to which 
the meeting had adjourned. 
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